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ROSCOMMON ABBEY. 

ROSCOMMON. 

There is not, perhaps, in all Irelanfl a town so inconsi- 
derable in itself, and yet possessing two such remarkable 
mementos of its former greatness, as Roscommon, the 
assize town of the county of the same name. 
On one side, towards the north, stretch the ruins 
of its magnificent castle; and on the southern side, in the 
midst of rich green meadows, and embowered in large 
old ash trees, stand all that remains of the once beautiful 
abbey, founded here in the year 1257, by King Felim, for 
friars and preachers, with the tomb of its royal but ill- 
fated founder, standing to this day on the right of the 
high altar — he died 1265. On comparing the sketch 
given in our present number with that taken by Grose, 
and published in his antiquities, it will be found that since 
that time much of the walls have crumbled av/ay, though 
it must be confessed that the trees which have risen in 
the interim fully compensate the old building for whatever 
it may have lost otherwise. There are no remains of 
a southern transept visible, and the window in the north, 
which in Grose's time retained a good deal of its tracery, 
is now quite denuded of that ornament ; in the great east 
window, however, enough remains to show that atone time 
the finishing must have been beautiful — the Gothic mul- 
lions of this window, as seen from the inside, present a 
strikingly handsome appearance, standing out in bold grey 
relief from the deep close background of ivy with which 
the whole outside of that gable is richly and exuberantly 
clothed. The choir seems to have been lit also by a 
number of tall narrow windows, some of which are still 
visible under the CQat of ivy. 

Of the castle (a view of which heads this article) there 
is nothing standing but a part of the outer shell, no por- 
tion remaining roofed except one of the round towers— 
that to the left of the view — in which there is stiil a spa- 
cious oval apartment, the height of the structure, and 
vaulted over head, said to have been a council chamber. 
At the earliest periods a castle stood on this site, which 
being in ruins in the year 1268, was then rebuilt, in its 
present shape, by John D'Ufford, Justiciary of Ireland. 
The walls surrounded a spacious area, now converted into 
a paddock, and were immensely thick, as may be seen 
from some massive fragments which lie scattered around. 
A large Norman tower stood at each angle, but the one 
alluded to is the only one in the building in anything like 
preservation. Tradition says that this once splendid 
structure was not utterly ruined until the period o^ the 
wars between James and William, when the fugitive Irish, 
from the battle of Aughrim, are accused of having set 
fire to it; and to^e ' nrnt joists, yet protruding from the 
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walls, are pointed out as evidence. Some even go so far 
as to enter into the detailj* of its latter days, many of 
which will be found embodied and connected in the fol- 
lowing 

TALE OF THE OLD WARS. 

When the weak and vacillating James the Second made 
his last effort to recover that triple crown which he had 
so justly forfeited, many of the ancient strong holds of 
Ireland were as much as possible repaired, from the de- 
vastation which Cromwell or time had effected upon them, 
and garrisoned each by some neighbouring chieftain, who 
held the precarious post in the name of the denounced 
monarch. Among the number, the castle of Roscommon 
was, perhaps, the strongest in tliat district. It was held 
by one of the O'Connors, but which of them my infor- 
mant does not say — however, by an O'Connor it was held, 
and, what is far better worth remembering than who his 
father was, he was himself the father of the fairest girl 
that Ireland, rich as she is in that commodity, could ho:ist 
of, before or since. When the tide of battle began to 
roll westward, checked only by the broken bridge of Ath- 
lone and the hitherto fordless Shannon, it eould not be 
well expected that a pugnacious Connauglitman should sit 
quiet in his hall \>hiie the boom of the distant cannon 
ever and anon interrupted the song of the harper, or the 
fond playfulness of hii daugliter ; so, after enduring the 
temptation with the most exemplary forbearance for a 
whole day, he, on the morrow, summoned together his 
little garrison, and culling a ^ew to remain behind, kissed 
his daughter affectionately, and rode away, might and 
main, with the rest of his followers. 

Daily communication was for some time kept up l>e- 
tween the castle and the beleaguered towu, which was dis- 
tant little more than sixteen miles, and all spoke with 
confidence of the impregnability of the defence^an 
assertion verified every morning by the reiterated roll of 
the cannonade, borne over the flat intervening country by 
the calm summer breeze, and which announced that 
Athlone was yet in the hands of the Iribh. At length a. 
day came without any tidings except the booming echoes, 
and it was followed by one uncheered even by that par- 
tial assurance. The warder on the highest tower denied 
that he could hear what even imagination could torture 
into the noise of the conflict, although the little wind 
that blew came direct from that quarter, and all the ago- 
nies of suspense were inflicted on the isolated garrison, 
heightened by the varied and unsatisfactory accounts and 
rumours flying among the town's-people of Roscommon, 
Next day broke, but gave no relief^ and the whole day 

^33 
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na(J been ipcnt M them iii galiiliig froiht;.* watch-tower 
)n vain. To^arcls evening the group which occupied this 
situaiion had dwindled to two — an ecclesiastic and a 
oimg and beautiful female— the brother and daughter of 
tlie absent chieltain. 

*' Ha, {^racel" said the former, hurriedly pointing to 
fi turn of the road which lay within i^en at no great dis- 
tance, ** what see you there? — a band of spears and some 
dazet\ kerns, as I am a true priest." 

A hasty exclamation of delight, as she caught the object, 
wcaped from the anxious daughter, but the slowness of 
their movement did not escape htr notice, and she re- 
marked it to her companion, 

** Ay, child,'' said lie, now first perceiving it; " heaven 
lend ii bodes no evil to y*Mir hot-brained ftit her. Let us 
down to meet them, however; tliey'll be at the portal as 
soon as we" — and, descending the narrow stairs, they 
^rOH^^ed the court-yard, and met the party already arrived 
at the emrahce. 

*• Where*9 my father, Cormac?" asked Grace of a tall 
middle-aged man, some\^hat in advance of the others, 
the foster brother of O Connor; but he answered her 
nothinjt, save to point to a litter wlrich the kerns had 
that montent laid on the- floor of the hall. She raised 
the covering, and met the grizzled face of the chieftain, 
stift in death, and stern with the fiercene^s of battle. 
She needed no more, but, in the poignancy of her an- 
guish, uttering one loud cry, and escaping amid thj 
keening of the attendants, she fied to her chamber, to in- 
dulge her deep wild grief in its solitude. 

** How, in heaven's name, did this befal ?" exclaimed 
the priest, when he recovered from the first shock of the 
announcement. 

"Athlone has fallen, father,** answered Cormac, sor- 
ro\^ fully. 

** Worse and worse !' rjaculated the inquirer, striking 
his brow with his o[)en palm— '* he had died well if he 
saved it, dear as he was to idl of us." 

** But tell us how did it befal?" exclaimed the eccle- 
siBstic. 

The sorrow which affected poor Cormac was so bewil- 
dering as to make his answer to this question so broken 
and incoherent that it added but little to the information 
of his audhorv, and would, perhaps, add less to that of 
fitly readers; I shall, therefore, tell the story for him. 

When the partisans of William renched Athione, in 
pursuit of the remnant of that army w hich the rival king 
had 80 shamefully sacrificed at the Bovrie, thi-v found 
their further progress impeded by -an arch v^ the hridiie 
being broken m the flifthi of tlie Irish, to phire the n;i- 
tural and imfordalile barrier of the Shannon between them 
and their enemies, thus rendering the town at'tualK im- 
pregnable, so long as thev could oppose the (nan\ ener- 
getic and welUdirected efforts oi^ Cimkle to creute a pus- 
sage by stretch). tg a gallery across the bicnch, ^ here the 
whole weiiiht of tlie battle was thtt5 ufcesMiiils concin 
Irateil, Nor were (lie Iriend-, of J,imt'S Ifss rc^mi •^ on 
their parr in the tlefetice 0/ this :dl imporianl post, a> b) 
tneir uuceasinii vigilance ihe^ bufflcd every aiien)|)i maile 
by the enenty to effect their object ; lu'ivmg fr(/cted a 
strong wooden breastwork almost at the brink of the 
4)reach, similar to which was another on the oppn^te 
«ide-~lhe one backed and defended by the siroim and 
ancient fortalice, the other by the ruins of the SKbm'bs, in 
which Ginkle had posted his army anil raised his batteries. 

Leaning on the battlements of one of the towers of the 
castle were two officers of nearly one age and appenranre 
—both in middle age, and giving in their countenances all 
Ihe promise of that wild, forward bravery, for which they 
were boih so noted. 

•* How provoking," exclaimed one of them, " arc those 
English ! There they stand, y.ai see, under the trenien- 
dous cannonade our gunners pour on them ; and ihme 
they will stand, until the river grows (.\ry, or the last man 
of them be a corpse. Blockheads ! if tliey want to get in, 
wn t they build another bridge— it would save them time! 
How say you, O'Connor ?'* 

•* Even so," answered the father of Grace to his que- 
flit, who was no other than the weli-Jinown SarsfieJd j 
• WW ;ren would it were otherwise. Beshrew >5ue, if it 
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bes worth iny while to r€tnaitt hei% ier Ibok ^ fhashood 

or hard blows I For a day 6r twd 1 antiused thjlelffiring 

off that caimon yonder; but though they said my bullctl 

all told well, it gave me not the least satisfaction, so I got 

tired, and left it to the gunner : and, saving that, I might 

let hall, whither TU off to-mor- 



as well be in my own quie 
row." 

*' For ths love of old Ireland and King James, don't 
pray to see an Englishman this side the river, unless he 
be a prisoner,*' said Sarsfield. " Marry, I love hard blows 
as well as you, yet will I wait patiently until they are 

forced to raise the siege, and then but hold, in the 

name of heaven, look at the breastwork T* 

A. discharge of grape shot had been fired from ati 
adjacent battery, raised by the English that momintf to 
command the breastwork, which had not only the effect 
of nearly clearing that post of its defenders, but also s^t 
on fire the dry and shattered timber of which it was com- 
posed. The tumult that ensued was horrible : the ctsitk- 
ling of the blazing wood— the occasional explosion of the 
ammunition— the groans of the wounded, unable to escape 
the horrible death that threatened them, and the shouts 
and confusion of those who attempted to stop the confla- 
gration, mdking the din indescribable; while the smoke 
i/id scattered ruin completed the horrors of the scene. 
Nor had the English neglected to avail themsetvfes df the 
diversion which they had effected. 7'he planks which 
they had prepared for such a contingency were vigorously 
pushed forward, their ends resting on the front of the 
opposite breach ; and now it seemed as if ihey had no- 
thing to do but cross the narrow bridge and win the town, 
so opportunely defenceless ; for the last man, half-suffo- 
cated, and singed from head to foot, had already sprung 
with difficulty out of the fearful enclosure, and, as he did 
so, fell seribcicss in the arms of those without. The impor- 
tant ativantage won by the WiJliamites had not, however, 
escaped the eagle eye of Sarsfield, raised as he was above 
the smoke and flmne which concealed it from those more 
near; so shouting to iiis panic-struck followers— ** Cow- 
ards 1 cowartls ! to the breach — to the breach, or ye are 
all lost — they have the planks across I" he rushed head- 
long down the stairs after the more forward Connor, 
who, on ilie first prospect of the fray, had flown to the 
dangerous arenn. An Irish serjeant, standing at the foot 
of the tower, had caught tlie concluding part of Sarsfield's 
exclatmition ; nor did he need more — with a loud cry 
he gathered some six men loitering near the spot, and ran 
at their head to tlie bridge. 

" Erin go hragh .'" shouted the daring leader. 

'• Biu am son Eireann P* responded his eager com- 
rades ; and with one simultaneous bound the devoted 
b.md sprung into tlse midst of the flame and smoke, and 
di^Mf)pe;(red. A moment of thrilling suspense followed— 
it wah but a monient — plash went one beam into the 
w.iier — iind another: but the shout of triumph which 
hurst from t!)f iijis of nil was (pjickly deafened — another 
shouer of griif)e wa.s hurled froju the fata! battery tnll oil 
the ift'fenceiess little pmiy, and wiili the red blast of blood 
nnd tattered fit-'bh which it drove before it, half quenched 
the raging fire beliimi, To a mati they had perished, 
and, it seemed, without having liioroughiy effected the 
dnring object for which tliey bad so noMy confronted a 
certain death, since, when the din cciisvd, the voice of a 
Muuonot caj)tain on the oppobite side was heard ex- 
claimini^ — 

" N'importe mes fils, c'est une encore! suivcz-vite, 
vites— et tonte est gagne T't— while burst from his <^);>va - 
riou^' soldiers, in answer, a tbrillir.g shout of» " Vive 1 
Orantj;e !" ami one' by une they commenced their pns- 
snue over the single totiering plank, vhich the ill-fated 
bnnd I ad Ijcen occupied in loosening when they were ?o 
suddenly cut off. Just at this critical moment Sarsfield 
and O'Connor both readied the spot, with the few fol- 
lowers ol the latter, and almost at the one moment saw, 
ovtr-topping the smoke, the helmets of the advancing 
Hugonots— in another minute they would have cflected » 



* Peath for Ireland. 
t No mfitten my children, theie iS om fitill? hmW"^ 
quick, quiclv— and all is won, 
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lodgment on the Connaught bank, and that object won, l the heart of every tma clansman, uucuouoiy aeuri;q nimi 
the ^ptiqyest of Alhlone should inevitably follow. He looked in vain— he was the only living -"-'"■'" 



" FarraU I farrah i O'Connor aboo '" exclaimed the ' stood among that heap of death. His eye glanced ncp 
reckless chieftain, and his whole band, like hounds slipped hurriedly over the bodies, and recognised that of tiie 
frpffi the leash, dashed forward on that fatal path, already chieftain, his head bleeding profusely, but \Yithout a mn 
travelled by i:he lovyly heroes who had preceded them, of life. He stood in the stupor of deep grief, looking at ^n,e 
while O'Connor himself, on attempting to accompany fallen warden, until a few droppfng musket-shots, inef- 
them, found himself held firmly by Sarsfield, fectually discharged at him from the English post, awa- 

*? 'Tis certain death— if yoy go, you never return," ; kened him to a sense of his danger; so, proudly shaking 
^vhispered the latter. ^ j aloft the spoil of the Hu^onot, he tlirew the rich and 

« Nabocklish !*'* exclaimed the fiery chicftam, still glitterinfr trophy toward* his enemies, and lifting in his 
struggling to free himself. j arms the body of his chieftain, crossed the smouldering 

« But there are enough already— I tell you, you will be . breastwork, and laid it sorrowfully among his comrades, 
useless, Nay, then, if you ti;i7/ go, I go too.** | *' Alas, for our cause!*' exclaimed Sarsfield, *'it has 

" 'f he more the merrier," answered the O'Connor, lost a brave and true champion. Does any life remain ? 
laughing, and plunged on after his men. Sarsfield laid Ho ! the poor gentleman lives— roon? there, and let him 
his hand on one of the burning barriers to vault over and have air — get water, good fellow— air, air— he has escaped 
accompany him ; but the half-consumed timber, unable by a miracle!'* 

to bear his weight or the impetuosity of his attempt, broke j Tiie water was brought, and O'Connor slowly revived, 
under him, and pitched him heavily on the ground, whence ; and was carried tg his quarters. 
the surroundiog soldiers raised him. In the mean time, the guns of the castle were directed 

O'Connor and his men, on emerging from the blazing against the obnoxious battery, and quickly silenced it, 
ruiiis, came in full view of theirantagonists, and of that spot The damage which it occasioned was next repaired, and 
which had been so fatal but a minute before, strewed with Athlone was once more safe for King James, The wounds 
torn limbs and masses of mangled flesh and disfigured of the O'Connor, though fiearful, \\ere yet not such as 
corpses, while blood, oozing out of them, fell heavily in threatened immediate death, nor did they altogether pre- 
torrents into the roaring stream beneath. But jittle time ; elude the hope of recovery among his anxious friends — 
bad they to survey the disgusting scene, for the Hugonot; one of whom scarce left his apartment, unless when rigid 
was already within eight feet of the brink, and the fore- ' duty demanded it. This was Sir Walter O'Kelly, a yotiug 
wofitofhi* men close behind him. Not a moment was ; cavalier, aid-de-camp to Sarsfield, who, long before the 
to-be lost on either side— a crisis of horrible importance commotions which now separated the nearest and dearest 
^ad arrived; and swiftly as the chieftain passed forward; was the accepted suitor of the daughter of the wounded 
fyer the unequal ground, ere he reached the end of the ■ gentleman, and now tended him even as she would have 
Jplank, the Hugonot leader, by a vigorous spring, gained ] done. Nor was this the only solace possessed by .0 Co.n- 
tiie ground likely to be so hotly contested, and now stood nor; for, on the very morr)ing after his mishap, the Eng- 
on th€ defensive; but he was not able to sustain the impc- ; lish, disspirited by their last signal failure, ofwhich he was 
tuous charge made by the O'Cojinor. His guard was ' the prime instrument, hati fallen back from the bridge, and 
beaten down — his slight rapier shivered by the heavy j were every moment expected to retreat altogether from the 
broad sword of his adversary— his pistols fired ineffectu- scene. This, alas! was a vain expectation. One morn- 
ally — and he was at his mercy. One sweep of that broad ing, at day dawn, the unwonted tolling of a bell awoke 
sword, and bis dissevered head bounded into the water, Cormac from his slumbers, and he started up to prepare 
tbJiowed by the gory trunk, and a couple of his soldiers, the liandages and dressings for the wounded chieftam, who 
who, in the mean time, had made good their landing still s^lept, amid the tumult which every moment increaned. 
but ito meet death on the shore. Still an overpowering At length, the tread of a hurried foot, which Cormac knew 
number were advancing within one yard of the bank, sup- to be 0*KelIy*s, sounded on the stairs, antl thjit gentieuinn 
ported by thousands on the opposite side ready and eager entered the room to abruptly as to awake the chiefiain 
to follow them, but not daring to fire a shot in their | *'Alas! O'Connor," said he on entering, and perceiv- 
defehce. Another soldier leaped forward, and was cut ing him awake, " we must remove you to Roscommon." 
d.own by the hand of O'Connor, and in falling backward \ " Wherefore, man ?* asked O'Connor, faintly. ** It it 
aimbled into the .water the five next him. Nour there was be to bless my child before J die, cannot she come hither ? 
some hope for the L'ish, and they did not misuse the I would she were here, that 1 might see yc wed- tell 
golden opportunity, but essaying altogether with might her so." 

and main, succeeded in Inuling plank and soldiers and ail | ** Wo is me !*' exclaimed the cavalier, ** this is no 
into the boiling current below. Up to this moment, tiie place for either of you now. The English are in the 
silence with which the operations were viewed by both town— have crossed the river, no one knows how or where 
armies was truly appalling— the deep interest of both for- j —but Sarsfield is still between us and them. Gracious 
bidding them scarce to breathe : but when the catastrophe Heaven ! how pale you grow. Haste, Connac, witli some 
was no longer doubtful, the triumph of the one, and the water, and tell my fellows who are below to huiry up 
bitter disappointment of the other, broke forth in cries of 



widely different meaning 

** Back ! back I my children !'* shouted O'Connor — 
** ye have done well. But this is no place for men who 
love to give claw for claw." 

Hi* command was about to be obeyed. He himself had 
;8tooped forward to take a last grim look at the wretches 
beneatb, struggling and drowning, borne down by their 
heavy armour. 

" The outlandish man's hat were a prize -worth fight- 
ing for," ejaculated Cormac, ***twill win me favour over 
ali Connaught my life' mg;" and he stooped to lift from 
the bloody ground tht yichly laced and plumed hat of the 
faijen Hugonot. 

The momentary delay was fatal — again the deadly bat- 
tery opened its fire — again the blast of grape hustled in 
among them— and again a mass of disfi;nired, manj^lcd 
bodies clothed the narrow glacis. Cormac alone, fjom 
his stooping posture, escaped unhurt. On recovering the 
-Rwful shock, he looked round for that object dearest to 



with the litter." 

" No," said the dying chieftain with difficulty. ** no 
water— no litter— tell my child, my last prayer was for 
her — my last wish to see you united. Let it bu done when 
you meet — and swear to me— by this stiff'ening hand- 
that you will ever— ever— cherish her." 

O'Kelly swore ; and as he did so, a gleam of satisfuction 
passed across the pale face of the O'Connor. 

" My son ! my son !" he fiutitly ejaculated, and fell. a 
corse into the arms of the cavalier. Jt was no time for 
weeping, and yet he \Nept; and layinj; the body on the 
litter, gave, under the cuuimand of Cormac, a few ofhu 
own soldiers to bear it to his home— his duties forbidding 
him to quit the side of SisrsfieM. 

" Reqm'escat in [)ace ' * iiroimed the priest, when he 
concluded ; *' but what of Sir Walter ?— Sent he no tokttn 
to the Lady Grace, or to me?' 

*' lie tokl UR* to say the troops were all on the rstreat, 
lie believed, to the Inil of Auiihrim, and that he couldn't 
quit Ins fjost, hiit vwthin a c'ay or two he would contrive 
to come over." 

" 7.'o Au^hrimr'' said lie; ** then ell ii net iort-* 
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they'll have one battle more for the good cause, and who 
knows the bsue. Now, hear my sacred pledge,^ the chief 
of my house shall never wear cowl, or finger beads, when 
faelmited heads and gauntletedr hands are doing a man's 
Work for their country. Ho, some of you ! bring me the 
ariDour that hangs yonder, and let these weeds lie idle 
tilt the battle is won, and then Tm priest again.'* 
i^Loud shouts from his auditory applauded the extraor- 
dinary intent; and in another minute the unfrocked 
ecclesiastic stood among his admirers in the garb and 
plight of a mail-clad man; that defence not having fallen 
so much into disuse in the wijder regions of Ireland as 
elsewhere at the time of which I write. Scarcely was his 
ap|)iiffel complete, when a loud knocking and demand for 
entrance at the outer ^te seemed to afford an opportu- 
nity to the new cavalier to appear in his unwonted voca- 
tion. But no sooner was it announced that the intruder 
was the Sir Walter mentioned by Cormac, than the gates 
were thrown open, and a handsome, well-armed young 
officer rode hurriedly in, attended by some score men at 
arms, all bearing on their persons the marks of recent 
conflict and uncurbed flight. The young man dismounted, 
and was met full in the porch by the armed priest, at 
whose appearance he recoiled, appalled and gasping. 

** Gracious heavens, I saw him dead I" said O'Kelly, in 
those low and hollow tones which extreme terror alone 
can utter. 

« Nay, Sir Walter," replied the other, *' does my new 
gear liken me so much to poor Richard, that you see not 
the difference between a living priest and a slain warrior ? 
I had armed myself to head my kerns to Aughrim, w here 
I heard but this moment our friends had retreated. What 
tidings bear you thence ?" 

** Aughrim is lost !" answered the cavalier, somewhat 
recovered from the terror his very natural mistake had 
thrown him into. 
*« Lost!— and St. Ruth?" 
« Slain I" 
"AndSarsfield?" 
•* Fled i" 

** And the army ?" 

" Broken and scattered ! The few that stayed toge- 
ther fled to Limerick, whither I am come *•» escort you." 
** Evil tidings, Sir Walter I" said the priest, smking in 
deep melancholy on a stone bench beside him ; and lifting 
the helmet from his head he threw it on the floor, while 
his companion proceeded, but with a changed and more 
faltering tone — 

".I would wish to speak with Grace, father — where is 
•he?' 

** Wailing in her bower. Go to her, and tarry not. I 
remain behind to take order for a speedy interment, and 
arrange our departure;*' and the young soldier turned 
away, and proceeded by the well-known stair to the cham- 
ber indicated. A low tap at the door awakened the orphan 
from the reverie of tears into which her destitution had 
plunged her; and on her answering, "Come in," her 
lover, for such was OKelly, stood before her. After the 
first words of consolation were spoken, he commenced to 
tell her^bow her dying father had expressed it as his wish, 
that in case of his death she should make no delay, but 
bestow her hand on him, and thus gain for herself a fond 
and brave protector. Nor was this his only plea — he 
reminded her of bis long and well-tried at^iection; of the 
vows she had already breathed him; and then, touching 
as gently as he could on her present bereavement, de- 
manded from her that proof ot a confidence which she 
often assured him she reposed in him. He had repeated 
over and over again all that the eloquence of youth and 
devotion could suggest to him to say on such a subject, 
before he seemed to attract the attention of the sobbing 
maiden. Gradually, however, she weaned hferself into 
comparative calmness, and uttered an articulate answer — 
it was to entreat a year's delay. 

" But, dearest love !" said the earnest cavalier, " where 
will you be in the interim ? The halls of our fathers 
will, in all probability, soon own strangers for their mas- 
ters^and we be outcasts— nay, love, we are outcasts — and 
can you ask roe to leave you unprotected-^-alone on the 
world for such a period ?'* 



" Can I not take shelter in a convent ? the good sitteri 
of Gal way will not refuse so short protection to the orphan 
of an O'Connor.'' 

" Alas r said he, ** they will soon themselves need pro- 
tection from the rude soldiery of the conqueror. Many 
a hoary head will need a roof ere this night week be 
over.'* 

" In France, then,'' said the reluctant lady — **I will fly 
thither with my uncle." 

** Through the navies of England, Grace?" 

« Woe is me !" said she, " is there no safety for the 
conquered?" and her tears burst forth afresh as madly as 
ever, on its being thus represented to her how utterly out- 
cast w^ the daughter of the brave and influential O'Con- 
nor. But it is needless to tell how the refusals became 
gradually fainter and fainter, until, at length, hiding her 
head in his bosom, she scarce audibly spoke the word 
which made 0*Kelly forget all he had suffered, and nearly 
all that was before him. The warrior priest was hastily 
summoned to the apartment, and informed of the conclu- 
sion to which the lovers had come, and which fully met 
his approval ; for even in the turmoil which had reigned 
in his breast from the first announcement of misfortune, 
he had found time to spend some thoughts of deep anx- 
iety on the bereavement of his orphan niece, soon to be- 
come even more destitute ; for he was conscious that 
whatever respect might be shown to the sacerdotal cha- 
racter by the conquerors, he could expect but little at 
their hands from the many intrigues in which his lot and 
enthusiastic temperament had involved him, besides that 
his reigning impulse at the moment was to die as quickly 
as he could in the guise and the land of his fathers, sooner 
than end his life ignominiously on the gibbet, or miserably 
in a foreign cloister. His vestments were hastily put on 
over his armour, and O'Kelly bore his scarcely living bride 
into an adjoining oratory, where, in the presence of her 
weeping attendants, the marriage vows were sworn, and 
the rite performed that gave the orphan a friend in place 
of him she had lost but within the hour. When the cere- 
mony was concluded, O Kelly laid his pale and exhausted 
Grace on a bench in the apartment, and had seated him- 
self beside her to soothe the grief into which she had 
relapsed, when a harsh whisper from her uncle recalled 
him to a recollection of his situation. 

** There is another sacrament, Sir Walter," said he, 
"whereat we shall need your presence, and then for 
Limerick. Nay, man, you may bring her with you." 
he continued, on perceiving his reluctance to quit his 
desolate bride. " To the council-chamber all of you.** 

Thither the whole party followed him, and were joined 
in crossing the court by the remainder of the inmates of 
the castle. The doors of the apartment were thrown 
open, Jhd they entered, not without a feeling of the deep- 
est awe, which the scene before them seemed well to 
justify. The whole room, to the very key-stone of the lofty 
vault which formed its roof, shone with the reflection of 
above twenty torches, rudely arranged about the walls, 
distinctly showing, at/ the farther end, the hastily pre- 
pared apparatus of an altar, while a still more conspi- 
cuous object lay in the middle. Raised from the floor 
by a few benches, the body of the 0*Connor lay in his 
grave clothes ort a bier, wrapped round in a few banners 
supplied by his defeated friends, or procured from some 
of the walls, where they had mouldered since the days of 
Cromwell, the blood from his recent wounds stin ou^^ing 
through the frail substitute for a coffin. A glance from 
the priest on the assembled crowd checked the lamenta- 
tion which seemed ready to burst from them despite the 
solemnity of his preparations, and he proceeded with the 
funeral service, uninterrupted save by the moaning of 
Grace, the sobs of the afl'ected and devoted kerns, or the 
occasional hysteric cry which escaped from some weaker 
sufferer. It was a scene for a painter. The proud ec- 
clesiastic ofliciating in his mixed attire, and, perhaps, with 
feelings equally mixed — while his wild auditory grouped 
about him, gallowglasses and horsemen, women and me- 
nials, in their ancient, uncouth dresses — and by his side 
the bridegroom and his lady, ^^ith their more decent com- 
portment of reverence and mourning — all lighted by the 
strong but uncertain glare of the many torches* The 
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ceremony was at length concluded— the lightest and most 
raluable property of the garrison collected — the bier of 
the O'Connor raised on the shoulders of his foster-bro- 
ther and three others of his clan — and the priest, now 
resuming his military character, without further explana- 
tion commanded the whole party to mount, and placing 
himself at their head, with his niece and her husband be- 
lide him, gave the word to march ; and they defiled out 
of the castle gate, never again to repass it. The grief 
which had been so long repressed now burst forth with 
tenfold violence, led by the bard of the fallen family. 
The bright summer's night was far advanced as they passed 
through the deserted town, for most of its inhabitants, 
being implicated in the troubles, had joined the tifcin of 
the fugitives, and helped to swell the death-cry which now 
pealed in the stilless of night, a thing of melting, melan- 
choly beauty ; yet late as it was, and long as was their jour- 
ney, their leader seemed no way desirous to hurry or 
regulate their steps, until, having reached a particular 
turn off the direct road, he turned down in silence, fol- 
lowed by his people, who now understood his movements. 
They proceeded but a few perches, when the clear moon- 
beams poured their full light on the grey walls of the old 
abbey, even then advanced ia ruin, owing to the devasta- 
tions of Cromweirs soldiers. They entered into the aisle 
through the broken arches of the once splendid building, 
and, at a signal from the priest, laid down their melan- 
choly burden. He pointed to a particular spot nigh the 
tomb of King Felim ; and in a few moments a grave suffi- 
ciently deep was rooted up with the weapons, &c. they 
bore, and the corpse of the chieftain laid in it. The earth 
was thrown over him, and a stone pannel from the adja- 
cent monument erected at his head ; and they departed 
from the desecrated building, 

" Ride for your lives, my lads,*' said O* Kelly, the mo- 
ment he regained the road, on beholding a strong glare of 
light over the castle they had but just left — " the English 
are in the castle — they have fired it on missing us, and 
will be after us ere an hour," 

"Nay, Sir Walter, ride not for that!'* answered the 
priest, looking in the direction of the fire ; " that un- 
friendly act to the old walls was done by my hand ere 
I departed — my father's hall shall never more be a home 
to his enemies. But let us hurry ourselves, at all events, 
for there*s a long road 'twixt us and Limerick as yet," 

Their pace was mended accordingly, and they reached 
Limerick in safety, and were by no means the least ener- 
getic among its defenders. The first and most of his peo- 
ple fell on its walls; but O'Kelly and his beautiful bride 
survived the siege, and took advantage of the passage to 
France granted by the British Government on the surren- 
der of the city ; and their fortune in the country of their 
adoption was brighter and happier than that which they 
had experienced in their native land. M'C. 

VENERABLE REMAINS OF ANCIENT DAYS. 




No 1. No. 2. 

" Nothing can conduce more to preserve the Icarnmg which 
this latter age abounds with, than having a repository to con- 
tain its antiquities."^- r7c/£? British ATuscum* 

The above drawings represent two curious square reli* 



gious altar bells of the ancient Irish. No. I was disco" 
vered in the county of Monaghan, along with several Cel- 
tic weapons, *' numbers of which are daily found in the 
bogs of Ireland." The other, which is of very rude work- 
manship, much corroded by time, and composed of a mixed 
metal, hammered and rivetted together, was dug up at 
Loughmore, County of Limerick, near the celebrated 
abbey of Mungrel, " said to have been erected in the 
fourth century, before the arrival of St. Patrick in Mun« 
ster." 




Ancient Bronze Key. 

In addition to the foregoing, we give a correct sketch 
of an ancient bronze key, found in the abbey of Thurles, 
County of Tipperary, in 1830. The ornamenting on the 
handle is similar to a figure of some nondescript animal 
cut in stone at Glendalough, county of Wicklow, and at 
the Rock of Cashel. It is supposed to have been the key 
of the sacristum. 

Mr. Whilticar, in his History of Manchester, men- 
tions, that bells were applied by the Christians of 
Italy to denote the hours of devotion, and summon 
the people to church. The first application of them 
to this purpose is by Polydore Virgil ascribed to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, a city of Campania, about the year 400. 
In Britain, bells were applied to church purposes before 
the conclusion of the seventh century. In the monastic 
societies of Northumbria, and in those of Caledonia, as 
early as the sixth, and by the Greek Christians not until 
the ninth century. In France they were composed of 
iron, but in England, as formerly in Rome, they frequently 
consisted of brass. In the ancient monasteries we find six 
kinds of bells, enumerated by Durandus, viz. — Squila,rung 
in the refectory ; Cymbalum, in the cloisters; Nola, in 
the choir ; Nolecta, or Duplax, in the clock ; &c. The 
use of bells is of very ancient origin. The Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Christians, applied them to various purposes 
and on various occasions. By the heathens they were 
sometimes attached to the necks of men, beasts, birds, &c. 
Mathew Paris observes, that in ancient times the bell was 
prohibited in time of mourning, though at present it con- 
stitutes one of the principal ceremonies on the burial of 
the dead, Mabillon asserts, that it was a frequent custom 
to ring a bell io advertise the people to pray for thcrs* 
about to expire ; whence our ** passing bell." The pass- 
ing bell was anciently used for two purposes — one to be- 
speak the prayers of all good Christians for a soul just 
departing; the other, to drive away the evil spirit who 
stood at the bed*s foot and about the house, ready to seizt 
its prey, or, at least, to molest and terrify the soul in its 
passage. In the Romish church, bells were baptised and 
anointed, oleo chrismatis. They were also exorcised and 
blessed by the bishop, from a belief that where these 
ceremonies were performed, they had power to drive the 
devil out of the air, to calm tempests, to extinguish fire, 
and even re- create the dead. The ritual of these ceremo- 
nies is contained in the Roman pontifical. ^. U« 
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